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BRIEF MENTION. 

Quite apart from any theoretical questions, the practical hand- 
ling of the prepositions in any given language is a matter of 
exceeding complexity. Read the elaborate articles on preposi- 
tions in English that have appeared from time to time in the 
'Englische Studien.' Watch the run of prepositions in England, 
if you are an American ; in America, if you are an Englishman. 
'At' and ' in ', ' in ' and 'on' are as troublesome as fai c. gen. and 
fVi c. dat. And yet the prepositions are inevitable, the mastery 
of them a gnomon of one's familiarity with the language, and 
since the appearance of Mommsen's memorable book, since the 
founding of Wolfflin's Archiv, the literature of the prepositions 
in Greek and Latin has become enormously swollen, and it is 
almost impossible to keep pace with the tide of doctoral disser- 
tations that agitate the subject. In most of those that I have 
examined the work does not seem to have involved much brain- 
fag. The categories are taken from the ordinary manuals and 
all that is needed is care in counting — a homely virtue. But so 
is cleanliness a homely virtue, and the variations in statistics 
suffice to show that behind the most seductive array of decimals 
there may lurk a gross error. I have known an investigator, of 
whom I had reason to expect better things, to strike an average 
from the page number of the second volume, oblivious of the 
fact that there was a first. I have known another of greater note 
to get his columns interchanged. I have known — but if I go on, 
I may expose my own shortcomings in the simple matter of 
numeration and those who are curious in such matters can find 
my confessions elsewhere. But even if the figures are unassail- 
able, even if the averages are so high as to make any possible 
error a negligible quantity, one asks: What is the result? What 
can be the result of statistical work with prepositions ? Oc- 
casionally the usage of an author as determined by the statistics 
may help in a question of textual criticism, nay, even in a question 
of genuineness, but when it comes to prepositional usage as an 
index of style, the problem taxes the resources of the grammarian, 
of the rhetorician. Whose senses are so keen as to notice a 
variation of even ten per cent, in the total use of prepositions? 
One goes through the whole mass of statistics — and little abides 
except what any attentive reader might have observed without 
the statistics. And yet I welcome the statistics, especially those 
that deal with entire ranges of literature such as Lutz's work on 
the orators, such as the latest addition to the Schanz Beitragc, 
Die Prapositionen bei Herodot u. andern Historikern, von Dr. 
Robert Helbing (Wiirzburg, Stuber). 
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Genetically, it is true, the consecrated formula Epic, Lyric, 
Drama will not hold, nor its prose counterpart, History, Philoso- 
phy and Oratory ; and Usener has recently protested against the 
Hegelian triad, which still dominates the history of literature, has 
protested against the doctrine that Epic, Lyric and Drama present 
the natural order of development and succession (Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft VII 26). Compare also A. J. P. XXIV 
231. But genesis is one thing, crystallization another. For me 
the definition of literature is written art ; and as the technique 
of the great spheres of art is calculable, it may well fall under 
the rubric of statistics. And so without attempting to do for 
Helbing what I did for Weber (A. J. P. IV 416-444, VI 53-73), 
for Sturm (A. J. P. IV 89-92) and lately for Fuchs (A. J. P. 
XXIV 388-407), I will allow myself to touch on some points that 
may or may not be of interest to the average Hellenist. 



In the General Part, Helbing gives a statement as to the fre- 
quency of the prepositions in Herodotos, and the first page of 
this part is significant enough to any one that has a decent 
knowledge of Greek. We are in another world from that of the 
orators, another domain from that of standard Greek prose. 
The statistics of <riv (73), dva (64) and dp<f>i (34) alone suffice to 
show that. <riv, ava and dfi(f>i are remnants of the epic shell out 
of which the historian has emerged. You may write a disser- 
tation, a dissertation has been written — not guiltless of Ebeling — 
on dvi in Homer. Your chapter on dva in Thukydides must 
needs be brief, o-iv has a short shrift in Isokrates. dfi^l clings 
with both hands and both feet to poetry. Like the dual it is 
picturesque. Like the dual it is doomed. Debbert, De praepo- 
sitionum nepl et d^i usu Thucydideo (p. 29), has not much to say 
about the two Thukydidean examples of dn<f>l. Fortunately or 
unfortunately all this has been common property for a generation. 



But if the first page lacks novelty, the very next is disillusioning. 
That there is in language a regular and natural trend towards an 
increasing use of the prepositions is an article of faith. And 
Brgal in his 'S6mantique' has some interesting remarks on the 
subject. But the frequency in the use of prepositions in the 
different historians as measured by the Teubner page does not 
bear out this assumption and Helbing emphasizes the fact that 
the order is not Herodotos, Thukydides, Xenophon, but Xeno- 
phon, Herodotos, Thukydides. — Xenophon the latest of the three, 
being in the Anabasis actually scant in the employment of prepo- 
sitions. Polybios, it is true, abounds in prepositions and Krebs 
has been at the pains to tell us why. To me the analysis of the 
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style of Polybios, of which we have had so much of late, is very 
much like counting all the dirty little tricks that make a man 
disagreeable in refined society, and I cannot help sympathizing 
with Dionysios in his distaste for the great pragmatic historian. 
If Polybios succeeds in preventing a solution of continuity in the 
vesture of his language, if he succeeds in keeping himself well 
buttoned up so that no hiatus appears, little does he care, on, 
SioVi, KaSoTi, ws are all one to him (4, 25), so long as there is no 
x^acxfiabla. oloi is dangerous. The termination is exposed. Use 
oloi t instead. And so the choice of prepositions is regulated 
by the same principle, and npos in composition and out of com- 
position is a prime favourite because it keeps off the o-ijKpovo-ts 
<f>a!uriei/Ta>i>, which Polybios dreads as much as the average German 
does a draught. 



As for oligoprothesy and polyprothesy, the variation in most 
authors is, as I have just said, so slight that it may escape the 
most attentive reader. And even if one could carry the figures in 
one's head and train one's powers of observation, I am not certain 
of the profit. Pindar is said to be oligoprothetic. What does 
that mean? Less narrative, more lyric swing? The narrative 
of the Fourth Pythian does not seem to lack prepositions, and 
after all, the prepositions are to be weighed, not counted merely, 
and the impact of the Pindaric preposition makes itself felt. 
Orators and philosophers, they tell us, are oligoprothetic. Have 
these statistical heroes taken the trouble to sort narrative and 
argument? The behavior of the articular infinitive which haunts 
the argument, of the participle, which haunts the narrative might 
have taught the importance of the distinction. Not having time 
for such things, I turn languidly to the story of Er in the Republic. 
There are prepositions enough to satisfy anybody, enough to 
demand a recount. In fact, vivid narrative, narrative that plants 
the details before your eyes must have prepositions. They give 
a plasticity, a drasticity, that the simple cases do not possess. 
Some of the later writers, it seems, are oligoprothetic, affectedly 
oligoprothetic, says Helbing. Eusebios, for instance, falls below 
Xenophon's Anabasis, as Xenophon's Anabasis falls below his 
Hellenika, which comes nearer, though it does not reach, the 
standard of Thukydides. The fact gives me no more concern 
than the local use of the cases in later Greek where standard 
prose employs prepositions. Doubtless, if challenged, these 
Hellenistic worthies would have appealed to the authority of the 
tragic poets, who consciously hyperepicized. A genitive asa 
whence-case, a dative as a where-case would not stir me in 
a later author any more than npiv with the subjunctive after 
a positive sentence. 
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Every one that has read Mommsen will recall the chapter on 
the pet prepositions ' die sogenannten Lieblingsprapositionen ', 
as Helbing calls them. Taking the historians as a whole, els, 
tv, cni lead. These are the prepositions one uses largely in de- 
scribing campaigns; and ancient history is chiefly a history of 
war. Perhaps that is the reason why Herodotos, who takes 
a more modern view of history, has fewer prepositions than 
Thukydides. That Kara stands in the first place with Polybios, 
in the second with Diodoros proves nothing but the deadening of 
the local feeling of koto c. accus. In Polybios npos comes second, 
o'r third. That is due to the avoidance of hiatus, as we have just 
seen. k P 6s is the favorite preposition with Isokrates; jrpdr is the 
favorite preposition of Xenophon in the Memorabilia. As the 
test of hiatus does not apply to Xenophon, I have been in the 
habit of attributing the predominance of irpos in this treatise to 
the personal character of the preposition (A. J. P. XII 385, XXI 
354), but some of these days a more subtle analyst will nose 
out local influences and reprimand me for not calling attention 
to the important fact that Xenophon and Isokrates were from 
the same Attic deme. 



In the next section we are told that in the historians the 
accusative leads, the genitive follows, the dative is in the third 
place. In the orators the genitive is decidedly preferred, but 
in the philosophers the accusative has somewhat the better 
of the genitive. In the poets, especially in those of the earlier 
time, the dative has the upper hand, for which see Mommsen. 
Here again the large use of els in the historians, the military 
character of history itself may determine the predominance ; 
and I might have something to say on the inliness of the 
dative in the poets, but I forbear. For my part I see no gain 
in all this for the aesthetics of the study, and can only repeat 
my own words on the subject. 'With the shifting exigencies 
of the world about us, with the great variety of the prepo- 
sitions that we encounter, it is hardly possible to hear any 
dominant note, and if one begins to hear one note more than 
another, it is often at the expense of the whole symphony'. 
(A. J. P. XXIII 27). An author that forces a note as Polybios 
does, is no artist. The student of Greek cannot help observing 
his eVi c. gen., as he cannot help noticing his vile npoetp^fiUos. 
It seems to mean with him a strategic halting-place, but it is 
hardly worth while to formulate. He who appreciates the music 
of style must pay the penalty when he has to deal with the 
disharmonies of bad writers, and may be excused for not taking 
down every couac, every break. 
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In the fourth section of this first part, Helbing takes up the 
individual prepositions and tells us how often they occur on every 
hundred pages of the different authors. Herodotos, f. i., uses h 
383 times, Xenophon uses eU only 157 times. Appian's figure is 
610 and Eusebios' 103. In Attic the diminution of els may be 
accounted for as Helbing accounts for it by the intrusion of npos. 
But Appian is not a norm. Neither is Eusebios. One Latinizes, 
the other is affected. And so we go through all the preposi- 
tions and Helbing tries to give not only the fact but the cause. 
The leadership of iv in Pausanias is due to the fact that he 
describes localities so much, says Helbing, but the varying 
proportions of «Vi keep him guessing. The picturesqueness of 
em with the dative, the phraseological use of e'm with the genitive 
(A. J. P. XVIII 119), the differences of lirl and wpos are ignored. 
There is a higher average of in in Herodotos than in Attic, because 
Herodotos uses ex with the passive. Polybios follows close on 
Herodotos, Dionysios outdoes him and so does Pausanias — a 
straw that shows how the Herodotean wind blows over the 
steppes of later Greek literature, npos with the genitive is familiar 
in Ionic prose, rare in Attic, exceedingly rare in Polybios. The 
Herodotean breeze seems to have died out, but Arrian outdoes 
Herodotos by far, and we take courage. We take courage but not 
courage enough to go through the whole list, and record the 
elbowing out of preposition by preposition, of case by case. 
The increase of Kara with the genitive in the sense of hostility 
is charged to the orators, and well it may, for Kara and irpos are 
technical terms with the orators. But when Helbing accounts for 
the large proportion of Sta with the accusative in Thukydides 
by the employment of Sm ™ with the infinitive and by the frequent 
use of Sid with the accusative for the agent, he fails to notice that 
81a to with the infinitive is extremely common in Xenophon 
(A. J. P. VIII 330); and the frequent use of S<d with the accusative 
for the agent is a pure fancy. He himself cites only eight pas- 
sages (p. 138). I am not fooled by 'z. B.' any more than I am 
fooled by 'passim' and in all these I 41, II 59, III 64, 67; VI 29, 
80, VIII 50, 76 Sid c. accus. is normal. See A. J. P. X 124, 
XI 371, XXIV 104. Of avv the readers of the Journal have 
probably had enough (A. J. P. VIII 218), and it is not necessary 
to dwell on the ' buntscheckige Reminiscenzengracilat des 2. 
Jahrhunderts.' — In the special part (Besonderer Teil), Helbing 
takes up the several prepositions in detail, but I have already 
outrun the limits prescribed by Brief Mention. In fine, Helbing's 
book is a valuable repertory of facts, a valuable summary of the 
work that has been done in this domain. That my interpretation 
of the facts does not coincide with Helbing's and that I miss 
points that I have been accustomed to make will not surprise any 
one who has studied the Greek prepositions for himself. 
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In line with my remarks on a previous page touching the 
untrustworthiness of statistics, Professor Willis H. Bocock, 
of the University of Georgia, calls my attention to the following 
lapses in Fuchs's book, reviewed in the last number of the 
Journal XXIV 388 foil. ' Blass's text of Demosthenes has 15 
examples of r«W = «o>r, and as these are all recorded in Preuss's 
Index, Fuchs should have looked them up, even if he did not 
follow Blass's text and declined to mention the variants. In con- 
sequence of this neglect, he has missed XIV 36, XX 91, XXIII 
108, XXIV 80 and 81, [LVI] 14, and Pro. XXI 4. He also fails 
to mention for tart with present optative, Xen. An. 3, 3, 5 
cited in L. & S., and misses one of the most interesting passages 
that he does cite, p*xp l roi with infinitive, Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 38 by 
quoting the two aorist infinitives and leaving off the following 
present infinitive. The shift is different from that of Hiero 6, 2. 
Another important omission, p. 88, is the relative sentence in 
Thukydides 2, 65, 5 with the notable complexive aorist : Saov rt 

yap xpopov npovarr] rijy 7r<iXf<Bt iv T17 ftpr/pr) ptrplas tj-tyytlro Ktxi da(f>a\£>s 
&it<pv\a£tv avrrjV, 



Since 1883, the date of Hiibner's Grundriss, syntactical mono- 
graphs have been multiplied out of measure but, as I plaintively 
remarked in the last number of the Journal, XXIV 482, there 
is no 'Jahresbericht' to control the output. To be sure, the con- 
tributions to the syntax of individual authors are reported after 
a fashion, but those who represent the special authors are often 
anything but specialists in Greek Syntax. The same straw is 
threshed over and over again, the same phenomena rediscovered, 
the same categories garnished with the same examples. There, 
for instance, is a book by La Roche, a veteran like myself, whose 
Beitr'age zur griechiscken Grammatik bears date 1893. I turn 
over the leaves listlessly and find a good deal of valuable material 
huddled together in a very unsatisfactory way, and only a sense 
of gratitude to the old scholar whose Iliad was of great service 
to me in the early seventies keeps me from an exclamation of 
impatience. Under the head of « with the future indicative, 
he has a list of 14 examples. In my article on « with the future 

' As I am going to press, Professor Bain, of South Carolina College, calls 
my attention to some further omissions of Fuchs who does not seem to be 
a model of accuracy. P. 96 he fails to mention under /lixP 1 T °v c. inf. Dem. 
19, 13 and 37, 15. axpi rov c. inf. occurs also Ep. 3, 7, b (see Preuss). P. 97 
he does not record under «jf ' until ', Dem. 25, 70, and while he does record 
35, 25, he fails (p. 98) to put it among the optatives, where Preuss has put it; 
and p. 100 ov xp^vov (52, 15), is not entered among the relative sentences = iu£. 
Under Plato p. 104 he has overlooked Phaedo 101 D: euc; av oneipaio, though 
it is duly provided for in A. J. P. IV 418. While on the subject I would beg 
leave to point out a curious error of the types, A. J. P. XXIV 404, 1. 25. It 
is a mere matter of punctuation but troublesome for all that. Put a period 
after 1, 7 and read "-rraf has its innings, I, 7. sug 'until', etc." 
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indicative published in 1876, there are 130 odd from the tragic 
poets alone. Sobolewski discussed the Aristophanic examples 
in 1891 and in 1892 I gave Lodge's list of 39 in Herodotos and 
Hogue's list of 103 from Thukydides (A. J. P. XIII 124). The 
subject is well worn now and there is a general consensus as to 
the 'minatory or monitory' tone of this form of the conditional 
sentence. But of the tone nothing is said by La Roche. 



Then many pages are covered by an alphabetic list of verbs 
that take the predicative participle. Of course, La Roche 
knows perfectly well that these participles belong to different 
categories but he leaves the sorting to others and fails to 
discuss the tenses of the participle, not so simple a matter as 
he seems to think. He has, for instance, a good many ex- 
amples of ntpiopm with the aorist participle, not one of e<f>opS>. 
Under dvexop.ai, the examples given at length are all with the 
present participle. In A. J. P. I 242 I challenged the aorist 
participle with dvt'xo/j.ai. So. Antig. 467 does not count, but 
there is one example in X. Cyr. 6, 2, 18 and there may be 
others. Unfortunately, La Roche, while he cites the Xeno- 
phontean passage, does not call attention to the exceptional tense, 
due doubtless to the negative. Cf. Dem. 21, 170: 0I8' an rjvevxco-dt, 

ei Trpovtypaijfe ris, which might be turned into 7rpoa-ypd\jfapT(i riva. 

On p. 189 we read: Auch wenn das Dativobject des Activs zum 
Subject wird, kann das Accusativobject beim Passiv unverandert 

Stehen bleiben : oi arparrjyot diroTft>j#/>>rer ras Ke(pa\dc c'reXevTrjaav, 

X. An. II 6, 1 with many other examples. True, this is 
Kriiger's explanation (§ 52, 4, 2) and it is Goodwin's explanation 
(§§ io 58 and 1239), and so convinced is our American syn- 
tactician of the importance of distinguishing between Kapvm rrjv 
K(<pa\r)v and eKKon-Topai t6v 6<p$a\p.6v that he dwells on it in § 67 of his 
Demosthenes de Corona, which is an admirable repelitorium 
of the author's Greek Grammar and his Moods and Tenses. 
Against this view which is not shared by Kuhner-Gerth (§ 378, 8), 
I have quietly protested in my S. C. G. § 175, 'The verb must 
take the dative without an intervening outer object.' In Greek 
parts of the body regularly take the genitive (A. J. P. XXIII 
232). The dative is only occasional and Kriiger and the rest 
have been misled by the German idiom, which has infected 
so many of our Greek Grammars intended for English and 
American consumption. In 'Bind him hand and foot', do we 
feel 'him' as a dative? Under 'der irreale Finalsatz' I shall be 
pardoned for not recognizing the novelty of La Roche's doc- 
trine when he says (p. 199): 'Der irreale Finalsatz ist immer 
und kann auch seiner Natur nach nichts anderes sein als ein 
integrierender Bestandtheil eines anderen irrealen Satzes. ent- 
weder eines Bedingungsatzes oder eines Wunschsatzes.' 'Dieses 
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Gesetz von dem in unseren Grammatiken nichts zu finden ist, 
ergibt sich aus der Zusammenstellung der vorhandenen Beispiele 
von selbst.' Railing accusations have often been made by emi- 
nent scholars against the grammars, accusations which the eminent 
scholars have found it expedient to withdraw (A. J. P. XIX 463, 
XX 352; cf. Kr. § 50, ii, 3). But the bulk of every scholar's 
knowledge comes from the grammars. What the individual con- 
tributes is comparatively little; and as the rule that I gave 
A. J. P. IV 434 (1883) has been familiar to me for many, many 
years, I am doubtless indebted for it to some earlier grammarian. 
' The true explanation is that the dependent clause is really the 
main clause. The wish for the means is really a wish for the 
end.' Comp. A. J. P. VI 69. 



La Roche's chapter on the accusative absolute is fuller than 
what one finds in Blaydes's Lysistrata v. 13 or in Spieker's Genitive 
Absolute (A. J. P. VI 136), but it does not compare in fulness 
with the dissertation of F. Lell, Der absolute Accusativ im 
Griechischen bis zu Aristoteles, Wurzburg, 1892, who has given 
us 60 pp. whereas La Roche has given us only five. Of course, 
we expect doctoral dissertations to be spun out, but Lell really 
presents us with much more than La Roche. According to 
La Roche ' seine Bedeutung ist eine temporale bisweilen mit 
concessiver Beimischung.' Of course, 'temporale Bedeutung' 
is perfectly safe, but ' bisweilen ' says too little. Personally I 
am in the habit of distinguishing between ' concessive ' and 
' adversative ', ' conceded point ' and ' opposing fact ' (rai « and 
el Kai), and as the participle is the dominant form for the adversa- 
tive and the accusative is largely used for the objectionable, 
we should expect a priori a predominance of the adversative 
relation in the accusative participle and in accordance with this 
old observation of mine, Lell recognizes a predominance of the 
' obwohl ' element in many of the more familiar verbs. An 
interesting parallel has been adduced by Professor Boiling in the 
adversative use of the Sanskrit genitive absolute (A. J. P. XX 
112). 



When Thackeray made one of his characters ask the question, 
'What is the gender of cottage in French?' the novelist could 
hardly have appreciated the importance of the linguistic problem 
that he was propounding so lightly. As soon as a genderless 
language like the English invades the sphere of languages that 
have gender, the question of gender becomes intensely practical. 
Think of Pennsylvania German and Canadian . French, shot 
through with English words, to say nothing of the many English 
words that are taken up into the French of France itself and the 
German of Germany itself. But the theory is not so simple and 
the reach is very wide. 'Die Rellrott' is easily explained on 
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the analogy of 'die Eisenbahn' but ' die Farm ' and 'der Schtor' 
— Heyse says 'das Store', — are not so evident. 'Der Strike' 
(Streik) follows the gender of the walking delegate or of the 
cognate ' Streich ' but ' die Tramway ' takes to the remoter 
' Bahn ' rather than to the nearer ' Weg '. All exotic words give 
trouble. It is still, I believe, ' der, die, das Kalewala' and some 
time ago the French had a hot dispute about the gender of 'auto- 
mobile '. Is the red devil ' he ' or ' she ' ? Of course, in learning 
a three-gender language like the German, the grammatical gender 
is a great stumblingblock to the foreigner and the coquettish 
behavior of a termination like -niss causes one to cry out with 
Abraham a Sancta Clara ' Ein harte Nuss ist die Ergernuss'. But 
after the outcry, we stop to ask: 'What is this? A deliberate 
perversion for the sake of" a pun or a dialectic difference?' Since 
Brugmann's famous tractate on ' Grammatical Gender ' there 
has been a recrudescence of the discussion and the gendering 
of gender, so to speak, has received of late new light from the 
study of languages that are palpable. There is an elaborate 
article by Wilson on 'The Grammatical Gender of English 
Words in German, Americana Germanica, 1899, and this has 
been followed by another on ' The Gender of English Loan- 
Nouns in Norse Dialects ' in The Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, September, 1903, by Professor George 
T. Flom. Now a man's attitude toward grammatical gender 
as toward the ungrammatical sex is determined very largely by 
his temperament ; and I must confess that I hate to see Grimm 
cast forth into the sea, fancies and all, and that I am thankful 
to President Wheeler for throwing out a sex-preserver in the 
shape of pronominal gender. Apart from questions of origin, with 
which I meddle as little as possible, even in genderless English 
the feminine personification comes out distinctly in the personal 
pronouns, as we see in numberless popular locutions, such as 
' let her go ', ' let her slide ', ' let her rip ', often with distinct 
reference to a wayward, obstinate, unmanageable force. In 
political slang the neuter 'It' has of late years become something 
demoniacal like the ES in Schiller's ' Taucher ', an unsexed, 
absolute, absorbent Being; and a Southern humorist remarks 
that in the language of the Georgia ' cracker ', ' It ' is always 
used of imbeciles. 



Much remains to be done in this line, but at the same time, 
it must be acknowledged that the old way of seeking sexual 
characteristics in non-sexual things has led to all kinds of ab- 
surdities, and I shudder as I remember wading through Bindseil 
forty years ago and coming out of the morass more muddled 
than when I went in. Now it is just such careful studies as those 
just cited, studies in the domain of modern languages, languages 
that we can feel, that we can ' palpate ', from which we may 
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hope for a reconciliation between fancy and fashion, between 
imagination and analogy, between personifying instinct and ovine 
sequence. When the ovine sequence is established, there is 
nothing more to be said. Still the genders have their reserved 
rights. lima becomes a real ' she ' and ndpos a real ' he ' and the 
editor is often in doubt whether he shall glorify an abstract by a 
capital or not. Indeed, any departure from an established termina- 
tion evokes the sex. If beauty is to be a goddess, KaWovfj (Plato, 
Symp. 206 D) comes easier than KdXXor, just as Bia in Hesiod 
and Aischylos does not grate as KpdVos does. When an author 
of strong individuality deliberately changes the neuter to jrapriXoyoi- 
into 6 napaXoyos, it is hard not to see a certain personification, a 
certain deification in the use of the masculine, 'o UapaXoyos is a 
kinsman of the Master of Misrule. He is the Master of Miscalcu- 
lation and the two, TlapdKoyos and Tu^ij, king it and queen it 
over the world which only the later Greeks called koo>os. 



When Theodor Mommsen died, November 1, 1903, there came 
into my mind the familiar words of Pliny, the Younger, ' plenus annis 
abiit, plenus honoribus, exemplar aevi prioris'. That 'aevum 
prius ' seems to be my own. When I was a student at Bonn in 
1852, the young Latinists were all studying with enthusiasm 'Die 
unteritalischen Dialekte'. In 1856 I read the 'Romische Ge- 
schichte' with intense avidity as it came hot from the press, 
and in 1861 when the stress of the civil war forced on me 
the work of the Latin chair at the University of Virginia, I made 
an abridgment of the great work as a part of my preparation 
for teaching Roman history. Reproduction of this sort brings 
the student into close contact with the mind of the author ; and, 
if I have ever gained any insight into the workings of genius, 
it has been by the synthetic rather than by the analytic process. 
And so it was a manner of return of youth when I gave in 1885 
(A. J. P. VI 483) some account of the fifth volume of the Roman 
History at the time of its appearance. Mommsen himself I 
saw but once, a day or two alter the fire that had destroyed 
his library. It was not the time one would have chosen for 
a visit; for while there was no lack of fortitude to remember, 
there was a strong impression of the acute sensitiveness that 
quivers along every line of his best photographs. My range 
of studies is not wide enough — whose is? — to measure such a 
man, but there is one point on which I venture to pause for 
a moment, a point that has been made by more than one biog- 
rapher of the great scholar and genius, who has passed into 
history — the sharp anguish that he felt at the intellectual and 
spiritual severance of France and Germany in consequence of the 
Franco- Prussian War. To those who sympathize with both the 
great nationalities, the world has never been the same since then; 
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and to the German patriot who was bound by ties of friendship 
and community of scholarly interests to men beyond the Rhine, the 
grief at the break was poignant, and that grief found expression in 
various ways. In his ' Worte der Erinnerung ' Gomperz says : 
' Das deutscheVolk hatte seinen m'achtigen Angreifer, den Erben 
des verhassten Napoleonischen Namens, niedergerungen ; lauter 
Jubel erscholl in alien Gauen. Mommsen frohlockte nicht ; ihm 
fiel ein Wermutstropfen in den schaumenden Freudenkelch. Er 
blickte beklommen in die Zukunft. Es bangte ihm vor der 
dauernden Entfremdungzweier grosser Kulturnationen und dieses 
inn beherrschende Gefuhl hat er sogleich nach dem Empfang der 
Botschaft von Sedan in Versen ausgestromt, die seinen damaligen 
Vertrauten bekannt geworden sind '. This feeling does him all 
honor. Yet after all, only the vulgar exult. Victory keeps the 
right-minded victor forever apologizing to the vanquished and 
to himself. Happy are we Americans that we can at least read 
French and German without a pang. 



H. L. W. : The attempt to trace to their source the differences 
which separate one Romance language from another has for 
a long time occupied the attention of both Latin and Romance 
scholars, and the great importance of Latin inscriptions from 
this point of view has become more and more apparent. Sittl, 
Hoffmann, Kiibler, Neumann, Pirson, and others have gathered 
and classified epigraphic material in the effort to set forth clearly 
the character of various dialects spoken in different parts of the 
Roman world. The first discussion of the Latin of Spain on the 
basis of the inscriptions was Le Latin d'Espagne d'apres les 
inscriptions par A. Carnoy (Louvain, 1902, pp. 119). This first 
part, which treated only of the vowels, is now followed by a study 
of the consonants (1903, pp. 121-227). The author is scholarly 
in his method and point of view, taking into account the date, 
provenience, and other important details of the inscriptions cited, 
though one misses here and there the clear note in the treatment 
of phenomena of the earlier period. The whole is furnished 
with a good index and provides new and valuable data for the 
student of the vexed questions involved in the phonetics and 
morphology of the Vulgar Latin of the provinces. 



